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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

ROBERT W. DE FOREST 

New York City 

THE National Housing Association did not spring full 
grown, armed with a complete constitution and a full 
set of by-laws, from anyone's fertile brain. Like most 
movements which accomplish anything it grew naturally from a 
small and feeble infancy to its present proportion of manhood. 
Housing reform in New York began more than fifty years ago. 
The Tenement House Committe of the Charity Organization 
Society, which is largely responsible for the organization of 
this association, was only one of several successive bodies, 
public and private, that undertook to deal with the housing 
problems of New York, and these problems received attention 
in New York earlier and to a greater degree than elsewhere 
because the evils of bad housing reached a climax in New 
York before they were seriously felt in any other city of the 
new world. 

To summarize briefly the steps which led to the organization 
of this national society, without going back too far, the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Charity Organization Society 
was instrumental in creating the New York State Tenement 
House Commission of 1900, appointed by President Roosevelt 
when he was governor of the state of New York. That com- 
mission was instrumental in securing the enactment of the 
present New York tenement house law, applicable to all cities 
of the first class in that state, and for the creation of the tene- 
ment house department of the city of New York. When the 
state commission disbanded most of its members continued their 
activities as the committee of the Charity Organization Society. 
Knowledge of this successful movement in New York nat- 
urally brought inquiries from elsewhere. Indeed, in framing 
the law, investigation elsewhere had been made, and the Tene- 
ment House Committee found itself applied to from all parts of 
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2 NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 

the country for information and for assistance in the cause of 
housing reform in other cities. Different local organizations 
were formed. Finally these inquiries became so general and 
came from so many different parts of the country that it was 
practically impossible for a New York committee organized 
solely with regard to New York to deal with the many problems 
and questions which were brought up. Hence the idea of a 
national association ; hence the necessity for some national 
association to coordinate the different movements which were 
taking place in this direction, throughout the whole breadth of 
the country. 

That, in a word, is the condition which produced this associ- 
ation, and it was sought to bring into this association from all 
parts of the country those who were most intelligently interested 
in this subject, those who knew most about it, those whose ad- 
vice would be of most value ; and the desire for information on 
this subject has so increased that the idea suggested itself of 
having this housing conference. So far as I know, no one 
was especially invited to this conference unless he had special 
interest in housing reform, but it is quite remarkable to find 
that we have here, either actually present in this hall or in- 
tending to be present during some of these sessions, not less 
than one hundred and twenty-three different people. It is also 
interesting to notice the different groups of persons who have 
come together from whom this audience has been gathered. 
These naturally include the charity workers, but charity workers 
by no means constitute the bulk of this conference. There 
are architects, there are representatives of chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations, there are professional men, and 
there are city officials who are engaged in dealing directly, 
by reason of their city duties, with subjects germane to this 
conference. They have all met to consider the subjects which 
are down on this program. It is quite remarkable to notice 
the rapidity with which this movement for housing reform is 
spreading through the country. Do not understand me to 
mean for a moment that the organization of this national as- 
sociation has produced that movement. The movement ex- 
isted, and the national association exists because the move- 
ment exists, but the movement is growing with great rapidity. 
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